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ABSTRACT / 

Dunlap, Kansas, „l^eBtlfied tas a stereotypical dying 
snail town in a-'1962 study, was r^studied dfn 197u-75■i^ an effort to 
test the dying sma^l town hypothesis (supported only by aggregate 
census data and'^ casual observation rather th>in by specific • studies) , 
Researchers using • unobtrusive observation of Dunlap and seven nearby 
unincorporated villaaes, docuaentary research, ahd a fproal interview 
cf one third o;f Dunlap»s 102 residents, found the dying saall town 
stereotype to be ■isleadino. It was determined the narketplace had 
shifted, part going to larger trade centers and the reaaindor changed 
to an expanded household econoay: yet, coaple? conaunity activities 
and social subgroupings continued to provide Dunlap with 
cohesiveness . In and ^around Dua'lap both labor-intensive and 
capital-intensive types of pr^uqtlon were evident. and residents had * 
positive expectations for the future. It was suggested that the fate 
of such towns lies in the decisions of state and federal public 
policy making bodies on such Issues as discontinuing rural Post 
Offices, eleaen^try school attendance centers,' and flood control* 
prolects', all of which would directly affect Dunlap and that these 
9*^11 towns can and should orqanize to consider cooperative pl;ograiis, - 
■oblle he'hlth care, etc.-, if they wish to conserve an alternative, 
form of Anerican social life- (SB) / 



*' Reproductions supplied by EDPS are the best that can be made * 
* ^ ' from tli^ original docuaent. ' . . ' * 
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Untrodtiction 



I his is a case study of a small rural place in Kansas named Dunlap 
tity. It IS clearly «|ipropriate. that the. word • city" be dropped from th> 
name as is the custohv of. cartographers and most historians in referenceJ 
to the small village^ that are so nume^>us in the State. When the name 
Dunlap is used here one may think ef any ottRe small rural places'in Kap- ^ 
sas. or in any of thu^rt^ern plains states. Although the method we used 
^emphasizes the pbticularis%. some icneralizafions" should be dhcern- 
iblc. In making generalizations in this study, we used 'small rural 
place." aijd sometimes "village" or 'small town." The connotjfion 
smjril rural place" differentiate between th^se that' are in- 

corporated aod^thosu'.^blt arc not. This is not to suggest that in- 
corporation is inconsequential It provides identity and fdrmal powers and 
functions of imfitortance.' Befdhe 1951 Kansas law provided for i«: 
corporating. as a third class city, a settled pitfce of not fewer than 100 and 
not more than 2000 people by county commissi6ners acting in response t^ 
a petition signed bya majority of eligible voters of the area incorporated. ' 

In general, case s^idies of towns, small and large, have yielded im- 
portant and interesting insights into social and political organization and 
processes. But an overriding reason for yet another case study is ih&t the 
last thorough case study of a village unde? 300 population was. done 30 . 
years ago. t . , 

'^'y ^^nn^iU?'" °' "small" conjmunirtcs since then have focused on places of 
2500 iml more.' Smalle^ nJ4ces are dealt with in aggregates or subsumcc 
under a widely accepted iSiferebtype. ' 

Let us^ consider th/ stereotype of *the small rural pliTce. Its main 
elements arc; (1> the population is ma^^e up for the most part-of people in 
.their retirement years; thus jfcw families hive small children; the young 
abandon the community an(|r no replacements ijiove in. so the population 
constantly declines. (2) those left behind are there because they lack ap- 
titude for ' getting ahead." (3; the small to*n lacks the^inimum essen- 
tials for cultural enrichihent, therefore its inhabitants ate culturally 
deprived. The conclusion is that small towns, anachronisms in today s in- 
tegra^g society, are slowly, but surely dying and thus arises the "dyinc 
smalltown" hypothesis.) ^ ^ ^ » . 

That there is some truth In thk hypothesis is apparent. A case study 
will neither confirm nor deny the sliftreotype. It may. however, raise some 
doubts as to its universality or. on the other hand, refine and expand itv 
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There may noLbe time to do more before changing life styles in the United 
States alter in unprcdi<;table ways the values from which the'powerful 
drives for political and economic integration^ave c6me/ ^ 
^ Instpid of studies in som€ depth of small rural villages^ and unin- 
corporated comn|inities, surveys <jf aggregate census data and casual ob- 
servation have been used to support the stereotype. The obvious outward 
' sign^ of physical deterioration support the "inyninent death" thf sis. Such 
sitfhs include delapidated homes, empty houics and business buildings. 
unu«ed vacant lots, and a genei:fil absence of the type of activities that one 
expects to find in a live community. 

The standards by which the existence of a small town may be said to 
be terminated will be briefly considei^fed. This will be follpwcd by a deter- 
mination ofjhe factors that account for their surviVal despite the presence 
of the very criteria under which survival has been judged highly im- ' 
pmbabic. Survival having been accomplishecj in a highly unfavorable 
setting suggesits value in exploriffg alternatives by whjch n|ral farm- 
oriented hamlets cani be incorporated in the policies and program; ojf 
rural development in a manner>Mi»t will fulfill the need for small-scale 
. community developtnent. 

We selected Dunlap, Rimsas, as an a(<|N^priate small village to study 
by neither a 'Vientific** process nor a priori knowledge of the plate. 
Rafhec^ ft was the result of curiosity aroused by Dunlap having been 
chosen more than a decade ago (196*) as an example of n/'dying small 
town,>* and having been thus portrayed by a major networV in one of the 
early n^visiotx docunnentaries on current social {problems. 

In me documentary, briefly title* The Land, the National Broad- ^ 
casting Company sought to portray the cultural changes and dislocations 
bright "^to the rural life bf mid- America by the rapid gVtf^h of 
agricultural technology. Inevitably giving^ way to the^pressurcT of in- 
creasing size of farm operations and required increases in capital inputs 
were small-scale farmers and smalt villages dependent upon a populated 
countryside for markets. ' 

- The theme of T^he Land wks the inevitabilUy of ruml townships and 
y counties jbsing population to urban and tn^tropoytan centejrs/and villages 
losing thfcir purpose for existence and bein1[ sacrificed to the requirehients 
of bigness and largescale economies.* ImA|ed in this change, of course, 
was a correlation between size and ^well-being/ defined gs growth,/ 
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iNcdHPORATED TOWNS ' POPULAf IONS , 

I . Dwi^ht ■)22 

J 2. White rity , . . . \ : 458 

1^ . 3.' l^atimcr " 29 

4. ^arkervillc , . . : 25 - 

vS. C'ourtci! Grovi* • 2 4()T 

^ 6. Wilscy ^. . . ; ; ' , 

7. Dunlap . . . ^ * ^ 102 

H. Jilmdale J ' ' 

^ 9. Stri>nKriiY , ^. . .V, 545 

10. t'ottonwiKul f alls , \ , , : 987 \ 

1 1 . lunporia ^ 23 327 * 

1 2. -Neosho Rapids >j. 234 

LiyReading ^ 247. ' ' 

14. Americus' \ 441 

15. Bushong ! 



16/Allen 



>i7. Admire^ . . . ' j . . . ."^ . . ^ 144 

f 
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UNINCORPORATED TOWNS ' ' i* 

A. -Ski(l(ly • 21 

B. '.KclsO^ 10 

C Dele van .' - 35 ' 

D. Biirdick : •. . . ^. . .' 40 

E. Saffordvillc . ; . ^ ' ^ 

F. Plymouth '. . ;. .• ' . is' 

•G. Miller .♦ 7 ' ^ 
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US or Stale highway 
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K]ii)\/\ Turnpike • 

lininiMrporatcd C'omnim^lics* *only ihoic uninotirporaled 



Incorporated C'oniniunilics 



communities over ^ in 
population are deil|{nated by 
letter 



Fi^urr 1 — Map showittg snmll places aiul townships surrAtituling Diinldp. 
^ It) MorriNi'ount> , townships shtmn arc prc-WI. Sec texj, p. II. 
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pwsperity, security, and cultural cnrichmept. 
, Thus Dunlap. Kansas, portrayed the swn to be ghost town. In the 
words of narrator Chet Huntley:. "The pcopW who remain in Dunlap .•. . 
arc waiting o^t the inflexible arithmetic of mortality atid watching grass 
grow in thegutters of City Hall. "' ^ 

A larger county seat town of 450Q was usedjto portray a towt/oiily a 
generation or so away from a similar fate, while Manhattan. Kanl4s,. 
home of Kansas State University, was pictured as having the linkages with 
the technology that assured growth and development, and hence a secure' 
place in the emerging order. Since the land-grant institution is a primary 
agent in the growth of agricultural technology and agri business. Manhat- 
tans future is secure. 

The interpretation of rural life.and culture described above set forth 
the simple prescription, "grow or disappear." But the prescription missed 
part of the realitj of social change and resistance to change. Except irTbhe 
rare and transient cases of "boom town" experiences such as have resulted 
from discoveries of rare natural resources or being selected as a site for a 
major government installation, growth to "acceptable" size was not within 
the realm of possibility. The other -option, to disappear, w^s one of ac- 
cepted practicality. Dunlap was described as in the prj<i^ess of Jisap- 
. pearing for a long time, a pr^ss lasting long enough to be a phase^f life 
in itself regardless of the final outcome. 

When has a town finally died? When the last inhabitant is gone? Or 
when only pne or two families remain? Dr when there are only one or two 
businesses left? A precise answer is not known. It is presumed here that 
the test should be oneiof community, and the question of living or dying 
would be determined bVthe presence or absence of a spnse of collective in- 
terest. The presence of>individual residents is not enough. The sense of 
group identity, interactions among individuals and households, may give 
way to individual interests and/or shared interests outside the area under 
consideration. That condition could rcsijit from assimilation into a larger : 
community or by the specialization of individual interests to such an ex- ' 
tent that collective interests arc destroyed. The appearance of these con- 
ditions are observable as suburbs spread over rural areas and as residents 
of the suburban and exurban areas pursue specialized interest^ that 
require commuting.' Such an atomistic, anti<community way oTiife is 
characteristic of urbanization. Urbanize^ and suburbanized areas score 
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hljjjtf on the numbers standard but low on conimunity identity. Thus, 
while some importance mlist be given to number? more is required. It was • 
important to us^ to te^t the sense of community to be found among 
Dunlap*s residents. Has life there amounted to no more for Dunlap*s 
people than '"Vaiting out the inflt^xible arithmrtic of mortality?" Are there 
institutions: churches, schools, businesses that provide a framework for 
activities expressing collective self-interest? Do the attitudes and 
evaluations o^ residents indicate a mutual interdependence and interest in 
Di^nlap as a community? 

Method 

The methods of investigating this problem took .fnany forms. No ont 
* data-collecting instrument a)uld be relied on; a combination of tactics 

was necessary. » 

The principal njicthods used with sohie success were: 

I. Unobtruj^ive observation. While one. does, not drive through a 
vjllage the size of Dunlap unnoth:ed. it is possible to •Wisif' without at- 
tracting "great attention. Shelley, the junior atithor.. was teach- 
ing in a neatly college as the project was. getting under way. By at- 
tending churcn in Dunlap he was able to mix with, listen to, and ask 
questions of a relatively large nurh^er of Dunlap area people. His desire to 
take contemporary residence t^iere. provided many opportunities to 
become acquainted with people and become quitie conversant with^the 
community and its problems. ^ \ 

On-site observations yielded accurate estimates of the qudlity of 
housing, number of vacant homes, city lots available for use and present 
use of vacant 4|ts. street maintenance, ^nd us^e and appearance of parks, 
schools, and churches. Those observations wete made, not secretly, but 
quietly and informally. Also observed were seven unincorporated villages 
within a 30-mile radius of Dunlap. the field. trip to accomplish this 
provided knowledgis of the environmental setting of rural viflages of the 
area and at least an impressionistic sense of thc$e tiny settlements. Not' 
* being incorporated, these places are thought to be in mort precarious 
states than those with cofp^rate charters. 

The places visited rangcil4|i population from six to eighty-four. In six 
of the seven places populations e^ccecded estimated provided by the c<junty 
clerks of counties in which the villages are located— the seven tinin- - 
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. .C9nH.raft>d plm.s «k cs(imat,;d by the county off.cialvcontained a total of 
I5<) residents, whik. mr «tm,ate. based on a CHint of mupied houses and 
by hT^M^ ,„q„,nes. ,^a.< Rur*l m.v^rty was observable along with 
ZtT/ A-more tm,rou«h study wi^ld be 

needed to compare these un.njforporated plates with tiny incx,i^rated 
v.'llaKes. I^he general tend^cy of the unincorporated place* to havTlower 
populations suggests that incorporation is asswiated with so*«ewha1 
grtater population ho|d jng power.* 

2. Dwumentary research. Documents used were files 6i ncwsptipers 
n the Kansai State Histor?c>al Library and the Council Grove public 
library maps and recwds in the office of the Morris County Clerk, and 
ma erials from the Department of Water Resources in 'the State Office 
Building. Federal and state census repots were used extensively. 

. 3. Formal interviews. A .simple but cartfully drawn que.stionnafre 
was prepared, tested, and administered to about a third of tJie population 
of Dunlap. I he questionnaire dealt with information on social interaction 
in the community, nature of outside linkages, confidence in Dunlap and 
•t% future, and satisfaction with conditions and styles of life in Dunlap A. 
copy of the questi(,)nnaire is in f ho appendix . 

I-he difficulties t)f such rcseareh are substantial. Often needed records 
were missing or incomple)^. There was no continuous newspaper 
Dunlap had a succession of short-lived weeklies none of which became 
well establishvd Information provided from memories often was fragmen- 
tary, sometime* c.>ntradirtory. and varying iti its utility. Given the con- 
s raints of time and resp*)nses It was imppssible to get all. or even a sub- 
stantial part, of the historical data. that would have been u.seful in un- 
derstanding Dunlap. Notwithstanding obstavles. this aspect of the ptt>iect 
became more interesting us it proceeded. . 
- The writers rtis^^^tzt their sympathetic bias toward the culturr of 
sma I rural places. Douglas experienced the hopts raised by first New 
peal agricultural programs (1933- J 938) for redressing the economic 
, balance for>rmers. particularly tenants and marginal small farmers. He 
shared theif frustration as program emphasis was shifted to favor power- 
•ful interests in agriculture at the exjJensc of the powerless. Shelley was 
iiiotivated to study, for his master's thesis, bias. in contemporary farth ' 
pcogram^s. using as_^a njodel resear6h done by Charles L. Schultze under 
the au-splces of the BrooWngs Institution.' 
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• All this is, of course, directly connected with the fate af the small 
towns, whose survival has been cast in doubt' by the consolidation of famis. 
Not much at all is reajly^nown about the small rural villages of the 
west and North Central United States, Discourse about their culture, as 
pointed out earlier, has rested contentedly upon stereotypes. Yet in 1970, 
some 48,'205 Kansas pei>ple livjed in villages, incorporated ^nd unin- 
corporated; of under. 250 inhabitants,'** The writers' interest in this sub- 
je<?t, in both empirical and ^rmative dimen^i(>ns/ has been botl\ in- 
creased and guided by E.E. Schumak^r's recent boolr. Small is Beautiful: 
tAU}n4}mics-iis if PeqpU* \J^at(ered. His work a)nvinced both writers that 
manvstream research was missing some profound and badly needed social 
concepts. , . ' ... 



- K ontribution No. 1 1 . Department of Political Science. Ka«\a\ State UniverMty. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Committee on the INe of Human Subjects, 
the confidentiality o/ persons who were interviewed is protected. Names of these persons are 
not used in the te.xl. and questionnaires were read onlv by the research staff . 

.MInincorj)orated settlements have less population holding power than those in- 
corp<>rateik yet their number and pitpxilation are significant. In Kansas there were, in 1^75. 
30(T unincorporated places with populations of seven or more, with a total population (est.) of 
22.650. . ' ' 

'Fn WSl ."the Kansas legislature passed an cnid law : "any town ... of not less than forty, 
(people) and not more than 2(HK) and located in a county of more tl^an fifty-two thousand and 
icNs than h().(HH) may be incorporated. . . /' 1 his bit of special legislation permitteti 
WillowbiTH>k (population 43). a small sub^irban place S miles fn>m Hutchin«>n. to ina)nx)rate. 
In 1%.^. the legislature set the minimum si/e for incorporating at .^00 and t^nacted much 
more stringent inci>rporation procedures, abolishing the special i^islation of 1951 . 
\ *By (*arl Withers, writing under a nom de plume as Japies West.«>l he bt)oJi. FiainsviUe, 
U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Prtss. 1947). is a thorough and most laudable 
descriptiotj and analysis of a village with a population of 247. As recently as 30 years ag<), a 
place as small as 247 onild support as'many as a do/en retail stores. Today a village of that 
si/c does well if it holdi two or three. • 



'K g. Arthur J. VWJch and Jowph B«ntm.n. Sm^ilTn^n in a MauSiH:irtv (Princeton 
PrinctoJUniyer^ty Pre«. IW): Jcp^ P. Lyford. Tkfl^M in Vandalia (New York: Hv 

? ^.'^r ^•»'"- W*« a/ fAr r«p /I Study in Community «,h^ 
„^!1.^ Uniyenity Piru. I«»M). PopuUtion. of the im.ll lowni in the studie, 

•n«med above were, respectiycly: 2500, J400; 5fl«); and (2 placet) 6000 and «)000. 

. •ITie (art is that Dunlap changed very little sini-e l%2. Population iMt by I970 was 
nearly {eci>yered by l<)74. . »^ 

1 1 1. V"^ '^'*'"'"! ***** or realizatkm of ct)mmiviiiy in nuxlem u'rban lifc'^in the 

. r . " hyper»H.le in a wtirlcal esuy by Milton MlTyer 

.Sllr lJr*'"'""^^. '^''^r Vol. VIII. No, 5 (.September' 

tKl^ber 1*>75). pp. 2-6 Labelling the pretechnological cH)mmunity as ••ipvol(inlafy." Mayer 
''TTu* V.',!i*'"""*^ P**'"''" embracing concern (or j)reserva»i(Jii or re.Moration of cm- 
mbnltiev We are political aplmaU incidentally, and as little as possible." 

'Figure I. p. 10 shows the incorporated and iinincortM>rated plarti in the itrca art>iind 
Dunlap. 

(Washington, D.t .: The BnK)kings Institution, 1971). 

inc«rpt>raled Dlac>es are conveniently cx)llated iA Cornelia Flora 
Reffrrncf IMrs^ Popuiation CkanA»/ C„unti» and IncorporaUdPlacfs in Kansas (Kan 
sas Agricultufal F.xperunent Station, M«»nhaHan*. Kans»s. June. 1971). Populations of unin- 
cxirporated phces were estimated by means of a post card survey of iH)unty clerks. • 

'•New York: Harper and Row, Inc.. I97.1.'ihis btx.k is one ec>onomisfs case f«r the 
growth of a culture of .mailer tHiits. greater diversity, and brx)adcr humanistic values in the 
poUtkal economy of the United State*. 
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.2. Dunlap - Looking Backward 

^ ., , > V * 

A history of Dunlap City, Kansas, remains to be written. The jntcnt 
here wiis not to put together a complete history (a fascinating, though dif < 
ficul^, task)/It was miniitiafty essential to piece togetWand ioterrelate 
the elements of the past that had been most influential in shaping the 
Dunlap of today. Those elements found were: (1) the coining and the 
closing of the railroad, (2) the interraciiar ^iperie^ce, (3) in migration af- 
ter 1920 and resulting class cleavage, and (4y the loss of helpful in- 
frastructure and regionaiization of government. 

The Railroad Years 1869-1962 

The fi^st railroad to enter Morris County was ,the Union Pacific 
Southern iBranch, liter a paft of the Kansas, Missouri,* and l^xas railway, 
nicknamed the ''Katjt.** The first segment of ifiis system in Kansas ran 
fronyFort Riley nfar Junction City, to Parsons, Kansas, and on to Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma). The voting residents of Morris County voted 
by 170 to 25 in favor of issuing $165,000 in bonds to purchas)^ railway 
stock to aid in construction.* Council GroVe was reached October, 1869, 
and Emporia the following December. Dunlap was founded and settled on 
the Katy tthe, between Council Gh>ve and Emporia, conforming with the 
requirement that a town be established at intervals ofnot more than ten 
miles on railway lines. ^ 

. The settlement grew rapidly following the establishment of the 
Dunlap Town Company, incorporated in 1875 by J.W. Pritchard, J.\V. 
Watson, Joseph Dunlap, and J. G. Dunlap. It was reincorporated two 
years later by Joseph Dunlap, R.iyi. Clark, L. Still, Day Parsons, Erwin 
Buler, L.A. ibhnson, W.H. Irwin, and John Dowd. Incorporation^ by the 
county commissioners as a third class city was twelve years later, January 
10, 1887. A reliable census of its population at the time of incorporation is 
unavailable. It was report)id by the U.S. Census Bureau to be 408 in 1890 
and to have declijped every decade following 1890 to 1960. It is reasonable 
'to assuipfie that 1890 approximately marked the high point in population, 
Estimates in kKal newspapers of up to 750 undoubtedly included the' 
population of some of the area surrounding the town linfits and perhaps 
also some optimism. 

Dunlap was thus a product of the land speculation, railroad building 
era of 1865-1890— forces not best suited to rational and orderly selection 



ol town sites. I he railroad offered land for a town site at another Icxation, 
but did not resist the preference of the Dunlap Town Company, under the 
leadfrship of Joseph Dunlap. for one selected on land Dunlap had 
acquired. J he town site was a quarter of a section, a '/i mile square. 
• div4ded by the railroad /raoks. and, partly consisting of creek boUom land 
subject to more or less flooding almost yearly. Obviously, t+te site would 
not have been chosen on the basis of acceptable-criteria ofstable town 
development. The Itxation served the immediate interests of the doniinant 
economic forces of the yn),e-spect<^lators in railroads'and land. ' 

* Although thcv Iwation of Dunlap was based on standards of 
£Jjymewhat doubtful mt'rit. the "city" was favored in several respects. I he 

surrounding area was potentially productive in diverse ways. There were 
, cropland and grazing land, both of excellent qualiT)^. and normally 
/Sufficient rainfall for development of Wuh agricultural output. AvStone 
quarry was opened in the early lIsOs wUti prospects of empldfing up to 
fifty workmen. Dunlap was its shipping pohit. The Dunlqp Chief com- 
A menied that "Dunlap is surrounded with fine maghesium limestone and 
messrs, Pickering and Sum-niers have opened^ quarry and are engaged in 
shipping this stone to various parts of this state afid Missouri. Ihis stoAe 
being unsurj^assed for cutwork."' 

Dunlap lost population, as indicated by Tablf I, every dei30e after 

• 18% except for 1950. At the same time, at least up to 1920, the town's 
commercial infrastructure conti^iued to ^W^/ 



The key to the econoniic development of Duiilap. from its founding 
through the first quarter of the 20th ctjntury. was the railfoad industry 
and Its services. The railroad was the mojjt used and useful connection 
With the outside world of business and commerce. Even as motor trans- 
portation began to become competitive, Dunlap's relative iisolation from 
highways encx)ftraged a continu^ reliance upon the Katy line. Thus lt was 1 
more thari,a noi-maljoss when, in 1952. the last passeiigcr run from Jur>c- 
ft\m City to Dunlap to Emporia and points south was made. On this oc- 
casion parents took children for a last memorial ride-frofti Dunlap to the 
next;sta<j|i)n stop, v/'tih prearranged return by car. Ten years later freight 
traffic likewise was discontinued. Shorty thereafter the rails were 
salvaged, reducing tax liability, and the first Katy line in Kansas was no 
morp/ . ' 

■ .■ ir,- .... 
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Block M*Orotloi^ ^ 

Shortly aftc/ the foynding of the Dunlap lown Company antf bc^re 
Dunlap became a chartered third class city {» 1887), an exceptionally in- 
teresting and unusual event occ\irred that greatly influenced the social 
^structure and increased the population of Dunlap and the surrounding 
township. I hi^ was the arrival in 1878 of a party of abotat 30U bUck ini« 
migrants from the States that* had undergone the tr^Uma of secession, 

^ defeat, and reconstruction.* This group was one of several organized by 
Benjamin SingletiMi and brous^lif into Kansas as a part of th€ ''Black 

— - Exodus.*' Othet" groups of freedmen foj^owed and by 1890 the population 
of Valley township was abdut evenly divided between blacks and whiter. 
In 1887 the Freedmens Assocfation of Duniap established a prospective 
center toi^ black cultural development, the Free'dmen's Acad/miy 

^ . dcsignedno educate the young in the main departments of commerci 
\nterary, and practical arts. Unfortunately, the academy was 
plfratively shortlived ahd its inlpression on the a)mmunity cannot h/ vlc 
curately evaluated now. According to older residents, whose paretg^were 
on the scene in the 1890*s, the academy was importantWnd, appi^^^ 
When a group of elder citizens was asked when the |j|laCy^'Acakemy was 
. / closed, one said **Why do you call it a *Black' Acadqffiy^My mother went 
\^ there." The answer seemed to represent t relaxed jdllcj^attnu9e that may 
have prevailed at ihc turn of the century.' TJife Academy ^n it5 time 
' Represented relatively high eduiatiOn^l and .Social standarcis and ap- 
parently was, in the absenct^of a public high schw)l, attended by some^of^ 
the white ehildrenV^ 

But granting this evidence' of at least a few years of benign relation- 
ships in one institutional setting,, evidence mounts with respect to more 
negative types of interaction both beforehand after the years^ of the 
Academy^ First, the journey to Dunlap was made in unattended railroad 
cars ^ccojding to two oj D^nlap's^enior citizens, "just like c^ittle," and 
the families were unceremoniously dumped out to fend for themselves/ 
I he area provided for them was hilly and rocky, the last choice for a sjte to 
subdivide, as provided, into lO-acre lots, <f or intensive subsistence farm- 
ing. Some lived fot months without housing, sometimes taking shelter in 
one of the brush hollows on their land. 

By 1920, residential segregation was tightly enforced, and the 
humiliation of a segregated cemetery was maintained. A separate elemen- 
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Ury school was provided - t^er the Academy closed, a room in the 
Academy building having been previou^Jly used. Segregated elementary 
cducatibh prevailed. When Dunlap established a public high school in . 
1912. the question' again arose. The constitutional rule at. the time ac- 
cepted segregation— if the^ separate facilities were eqiial. If separate 
facilities were lacking, the assumption >yould be that the facility was in^ 
tegrated. Some blacks attended, far fewer than proportionate to their.part 
of tht-^)opulation. The senior class pictures from 1920 until the high 
school closed in 1962 decorate the wall of the entrance hall of the gym- 
nasium-auditorium now used for activities otahtT elementary school.' 
Among these pictures are at least four black students— four of around 300 
graduates. * 

By 1950 the black experience of Dunlap had ended. The exodus from 
Reconstruction into the Free Soil state of Kansas was concluded with an 
exodus from rural Kansas to urban .destinations often out of state. 
Although the population of Dunlap as a whole had been declining slowly 
but ^steadily, the gHsater loss was among the black^f^pulation, reduciijg as 
it did their nun^bers almost to zero. The depression of the thirties fell with 
exceptional severity upon the blacks, and the farm mechanization of the 
forties brought seVere unemployment to farmi^ labor and farm tenants, the 
livelihood of many blacks. 

^ On balance, the exj^rtence of Wack colonization in Dunlap was short 
and unhappy. Some of both races no doubt benefited from the experience 
and in the early years there were times tNat seemed to hold promise. But 
put «o the severe tests of depression and ongoing unemployment, the 
segregated and unequal society gave way.' All members of the community 
were hurt by the depression, emotionally^ and, spiritually as well as 
economically— the blacks were wiped put. One of the research assistants 
., oiP*ltf»is- pAject. studying the four blick faces among the pictures of 
Dunlap High's graduating classes, remarked: "Dunlap must be an 
unusual place. There aren't many rural towns in Kansas where those kids 
V' would have made it through high school." • > . 

' ' ■ 

Another Mioratloq 

• *XhA founders and early settlers of Dunlap and Valley township were a ^ 
pal-yjf-rtie post Civil War wave of westward migrati^ into Kansas from 
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the nortKeast. especially from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tand New York, and 
many families were established in business or farming before 1900. As^ 
members of a community, they were fairly homogeneous, adhering to a 
common body of .moral ?nd swial values— those values can in^neral be 
described as "the Protestant ethic" of. rural Middle America as 
•distinguished from urban. Successive generations of such early families 
assumed responsibility for the^public well-being of Dunlap. As the cohi- 
munity declined, the duties of guardianship became even more important 
and these established families, slowly declining in^numben. held firmly to 
their respt)nsibilities. At the same tim^, it becanW more difflcuft to attract 
into pkitions of leadership each younjjer generation. Often their 
educat/on dictated thai they should seek careers away from Dunlap. They 
were edu^atedfor opportunities and cheers no longer existing, if they ever 
did. in the home town. ' ^ ' - ' 

Thus without^in-migratlon Dunlap would be extrenwlv small. There 
has, in fact, bech •ontinuing in-migration of^ femilies into 
Dunl9p— families witfj cultural and behavioral pattejrns distinctively dif- 
ferent from those of the "old" families. Most distinct was a group of families 
from western Virginia and eastern Tennessee, uprooted by the relentless 
mining and lumbering technologies applied to much of the region known 
as iVppalachia.* « 

The life-styles of these two groups have not divided the total 
population of the town into tv^o clear-cut and separated groups but rather 
have placed them toward opposite ends of a continuum bridged by the 
s^UA\ families that have moved into Dunlap who are not members pf 
either group, though in most cases they tend to "look" in one direction or 
the other.' ^. ' 

Conversations with nearly halKf the adult\oyer 18) residents of 
Dunlap provided certain meaningful insights regarding the following 
divergent views of the tyjo^groups. (1) Both are clearly conscious of their 
differences in orijjins gnd Hfe-style, (2) the members of old families retain 
in image of ^he Dunlap of fifty years or more ago, either from their own 
ixperience or implanted by their parents— in eith«r case they judge 
Dunlap by nwmories of its past and with nostalgia, (3) they. a]$p judge 
newcomers by their ability to empathize with this view— most fail, (4) the 
newcomfcrs in most cases feel that they are not fully accepted, usually a 
correct perception, and (5) in some caies, in-migrants have assumed to ^ 
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large degree the values of the old families and have found hard work, 
frugality, tradition, and conservatism congenial. ^ 

in addition to these sets of people, \\^xt is a small recent in-migrant 
group that docs not relate to the above scherb^ in any consistent way. They 
are tne^bers of the work forces of the larger nei^boring towns, attracted 
to Dunlap by its fairly low cost of Ijving, particularly housing.*^ They may 
be the least permanent residents as th6y have neither the tj.es oi memory of 
DunUp's greater past as do the First'^Families nor the familial bonds^that 
the Appalachian/an^diHes have to hold them. ' 

This section will be closed with a look 'into a portion of the in- 
formation yielded by the formal interviews. Of forty-two interviews taken, • 
thirteen were; of individuals belonging to the Appalachian group. Ages of 
^hose thirteen were distributed as follows: 18-29 one; 30-39 six; 40-49 one; 
50-59 ont; 60-69 three; 70-79 one. The illedian age was thirty-seven.^ Of 
the nine A($palachian families in the interview sample, two moved to 
Dunlap in the J970s; three in the 1960s;'four in the 1950s. The earliest in- 
coming family from AppalacHia arrived in 1932. This in-migration was^at 
odds with' the depopulation process cohimonly expt^rienced by the small 
town. It did not prevent a steady net loss of population 6ut did provide an 
infusion of comparatively young famHies. 

It became clear that the analysis oMhe Dunlap community required 
recognition of these tl\ree distinc^groups: * # 
(1) those who^ . families had settled in Dunlap 4/efore 1900; (2) those 
families hiigrating to Dunlap frWm Appalachia after 1930, and (3) other 
families moving into Dunlap after 1940. By doing this, the analysis 
provided an explanation of the social and political change, status and 
powef relations, and some measure of the social VAIues and attitudes that 
we were seeking. ' * ^ • 

A very important demographic deviatlflpom the norm for small 
riltal pJaces was'also"^ noted. This is shown in Table It below. Apparently 
the families in gtoup two and, to a lesser extent, those in group ^hree 
provided the population for the y6(ingef age groups. 

Imposed Public Policy/Loss of Sustaining Infrastructure. 

Dunlap, Kansas, was a product of a federal policy that encouraged 
speculation in land and railroad (.construction for three decades {tfter the 
Civil War. The processes that implemented'transfer of a land tract from 
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the U.S. government to Indians; from Indian tribe to a railroad company; 
^roni the Kansas, Missouri, and Texas railroad to individuals formed iAto 
a development company, were not processes that -included spokesmen for 
an interest in choosing the best available plans for a permanent and ex- 
panding -community. The railrt)ad management required a fuel and water 
$top and was either unconcerned. about or i^orant of the nearly annual 
flooding to »vhich a large portion of the selected site wds prone. The small 
area included in the charter of incorporation, orte-half mile square, 
suggest that an expansive future for Dunlap was not included in the other- 
wise optimistic outlook. 

. Although the decisions that brought Dunlap into existence were not 
focused on its best interests (a less flood-prone and a much larger site 
could have been ^hosenX the forces that were generated tarried the city < 
forward until about 1920 despi'te its falling population. Main street 
developed the usual retail servioes and -facilities. One earfy resident 
recalled a department store, grocery store, a Farmers Union Co-op. drug 
store, an opera house, and funeral parlor among other facilities." By 1920 
there were tvyo Negro churches, several white chur^lfes. two banks, a. 
railroad with^ regular passenger service and heavy freight traffic; and a 4- 
year hi^h school. ^ 

A stone quarry near town provided a deft^and for labor and shipping 
service. Yet the m»in reliance was upon grain and livestock iparketed in ■ 
Punlap to provi(U; income to support the services, governmental and com- 
mercial, that were provided, -v. 

Growth of business in Dunlap continued into the 1920s despite both 
the town* andjhe surrounding township losing population.. Yet midway in 
that decade the Farmers State Bank, whose assets had tripled between ' 
1894 and '1919. was foiled to close, it was a decade of nationwide 
agricultural depression for which no femedial national policy was suc- 
cessfully developed. ' ^ 

The effect of the^reat Depreslion tof the 1930s was much different. 
This was a total dCprpSsion. striking the financial core of the nalion and 
the great- industrial machine was almost stopped, while farmers were 
producii<g what, in the absence of consumer purchasing power, was termed, 
a surplus.' The census reflects the return oUsome rural out-migrants 
of the previous decade in a substantial increase in the population of Vall^ 
Township, Ounlap's trading area. This pattern was offset by the dr9ughts 




o( the middle and late 1930s in much of th^ Plains area', somewhat farther 

I he prolonged depression (192M939) for agriculture- accelerated the 
transformation of Dunlap from the traditional, viable, form of com- 
munity, an active trading center linked with mutual benefits to the larger 
world of commercial and industrial activity, to the type of community no 
longer recognized as a community at all, but **just a wide place in the 
road," a "gh^st town,** one of our "dying small towns," The staying 
power of places, like Dunlap, their ability to continue to exist, attracted 
our interes^nd resulted in this study. 

1 he return of a somewhat better domestic national economy after 
1940 had little effect on the continued desertion of Dunlap*s shopping area, 
the termination of railroad service, closing of the stone quarry, loss of the 
high sch<K>l, and declining population. Publicized as a dying country 
/village in l%2, Duniajp in 1973 had changed very little in a decade, but 
had changed a great deal from the old Dunlap of 1900 to 1920, Thus the 
first Dunlap has in fact been transforrofd and the present community 
^)uld not be measured by ^e samfe standards. Some pf the characteristics ' 
were discoverable and revealed the cotTtrast with its predecessor, (i) The 
present Dunlap made no pretense of being a competitive trade center. Its 
market economy was almost nonexistent and had been gradually replaced 
by a household economy. A small Ttne of conic^nience grocery items priced 
alpiost'at cost was carried by the postmaster; a servicl^'Station dispensed 
fuel, a small line of automotive supplies, and" minor service for starting 
and repairing cars; a feed store fnd grain elevator fulfilled their usual funcr 
tipns. A church served the town and community an^ was the main social 
organization of the community. The grade school, an attendance cem^ of 
Unified .District 417, was a highly regarded institution, the last depnository 
of civic pride, enrolling in 1974-1975 fifty-five students. 

(2) The remains of several olid commercial buildings stood as a 
jreminder of the **old" Dunlap. They were a dismal contrast to the well- 
kept exteriors of the elementary school and community church. 
(3) Sidewalks yere partially covered with gravel and the streets showed 
evidence of relatively light use and little maintenance. Those were the 
main features of the outward appearance of Dunlap, 

Althougti the story of Dunlap is unique in details among the rural 
villages in^Kansas with populations of fewer than 200, the outcome is one 




thj>t IS shared widely, almost universally. While details of the natural 
. history of thttse places vaif. the underlying forces determining their 
destiny are much the same, not only in Kansas but regioiii^ and to some 
extent nationally. Data presented up to this point have traced the' par- 
^ ticulanstic details of Dunlap. Statements of bfx)ader applicability are now ap- 
propriate. , 

Summary in a General Conte)ft 

The primary force in shaping United States agriculture sinpe World 
War II has been the gpoii^th and application of a high-energy agricultural 
technology requiring large' investments in land, equipment, and scientific 
know-how. I his obvious fact of life in rural America is generally highly ac- 
claimed by the press. ' ^ , . 

A major problem resulting from the growtfi of high-eneti^y t3chhok)gy 
in agriculture has been the wpansion in size and production of individual 
farm -opepationj^. mandating a reducttoh in nuttibers of farmers-fewer 
farmers producing more. Rather than sounding like a "problem." it sounds 
like a solution. Which.it is depends on the point of view of the observer. 
ItWas an immediate problem for the.remaining small farmers who lacked 
■ yapital or Cor village ^usinessrnen who discovered that their customers 
were declinup in number each year • 

Loss onownship and school district populations due to consolidation 
of farms presented equally difficult problems for local government of- 
ficials. Local units became less functional as the types of services de- 
manded changed with advancing technology. To meet the needs of the 
changinjj rural economic order institutional changes were called for in 
local government structures and functions. These came slgwly but moved 
consistently in fhe direction dictated by the dominant mode of production. ^ 
The "prpgressive" assumption was, the transition should be and would be 
a total change— that a complete transformation would take place. This 
study raises the question as U the accuracy of this assumption and 
proposes the ^)ssibility of a duifktic agricultural system both as an 
existent fact and a^ heuristic policf \ 

It is not strange that the pres>!ure\ for.change after *the consolidation 
of farms should be interp^ted as a need to consolidate local governments. - 
Most of the literatufe on local Ifovernnisnt from J910 to 1950 w^ critical 
of the multitude^ of poorly coordinated local units. As rural population 



declined, the need for consolidation became more and more obvious. * * 

Marked progress ¥ras achieved in schiH)! consolidation, townships 
found themselves stripped of many functions, reducing on the one hand 
the number of units and, on the other, the number and a)st of services. At 
the same time the county novernments, particularly tural ones, were not 
merged or consolidated as units. Instead, multi-county programs, such as 
engineering service, mental health clinics, social welfare services, an4 
library sd^ic^, became a trend that kft counties intact. 

I he success of. multi county program^ demonstrates tlie feasibility 
jind desirability of expanded administrative areas (in cases where the state 
plays a major fiscal an4^)licy-setting role). It is inaccurate, however, to 
think that such servfces include all the local governmental services 
needed. Services that are properly matters of statewide concern and 
susceptible to uniform statewide adminfstration are easily idehtified. In 
Kansas, and in most states, many rural counties could profitably be con- 
solidated by fours, sixes, or eights for the functions that have led some to 
describe county courthouses as having become field offices for the state 
administration. But the other face of county government— matters of 
local jurisdiction— is the concern of this paper. And the typical Kansas 
county is Xoo large formatters of local jurisdiction. 

Not all of the population of the United States lives in traditional com- 
^tnunities. Ilie traditional community is expendable. One aspect of m^em- 
i/ation or economic development is the overrunning of communities and 
neighborhoods. As this happens social groups, professional organizations 
or similar kinds of entities often act as substitutes for communities. 

The small rural village is one setting in which the community myth > 
still prevails, A popular view is that these places must give way to progress 
so the people live elsewhere. Mayer depicted pre-technology villages ^is in- 
voluntary communities.'^ Our research makes opposite findings aiid we 
now turn to a more detailed description of those findings. 
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ln\orpi)^atcd Cities, in Morris County Kansas, Showing Populations. 1890-1970. and 
Pbt)ulations of Township^ in Which Located 
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1900. 19I0! U.S. Depi^mVnt bf Commerct.' Burt«i| of the Censiis. Thiritenth Census of the Vnited States, 
t1^e Census with Stippiemeni for Ki{ns»s. pp. S8I -51S2.. 



Rolling Prairie T.S. 
' ^hitcCity 

VAlley Township 

DunlapjCiiv) 

'For 1890, 
Abstract of 

*For 1920; U:S. Unpartment of Commercf. Bureau Of tHi Census*. Fourteenth Census of the United States. 1920, Population. 

V6K'i.p.433. / * ■ ■ V . . , ' , . ^ ^ 

'For 1930, 1940: U.S. Department of <*ommer<t. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Censui 6f fhe Uniti^ States, 1940. 
I^opw/u/rort. Vol.1, pp/ 401 402. . . ; 

'For 1950: IT.S. l>epartmeftt of Commtrce. bureau ohhe Census, CwMio//A<'P«/)M/a/i(m. 1950. Vol. I, sec. 16. p. 19: 
»For I960. 1 97p;^U.^^parthiem of Commerce, Bureau the Census. 1970 Censusio/ the Population. Vol.'l. pt. 18. p. 27.' 
•CensusRepi)rtforl^20)ind 1930 included Dunlap's population ^ 
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Age Distribution of Population of D^nlap 
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Source: Population schedule. Jit ate Agricultural Census. 
County Assessor*! Office. Council GrOve. Kansas. 



'A typical actio^. Local units of government were generous in voting subsi<)ies to attract 
, railway construction through their territories. Data from the Kansas Historical Records Sur- 
vey. 1941 (Division of Service Pn>grams W.PIA,, Topeka. Kansas), p, 74, < 

'For the short run, the railroad had great utility. The Dunlap Chief proudly reported 
that '*the M.K. 1". railroad has one of the best depot buildings at this place of anywhere on 
this line." ( I he Dunlap Chief. March 3. 18H2. Kansas Historical Library Microfilm.) 

-'Dunlap CAie/. 3. 1882. p. 2. .(Kansas State Historical Library Microfilm.) 

*As one exam^flrne following balance >heets of the Farmers State Bank of Dunlap. 
reflect this growtJRsets: 1892. $12,916.62; 1894. $27.^16.48; 1914. $97,872.57; 1919. 
$184,132.87. ng^reetinfi (Topeka. Ks.: Kansas State Historical Library. Microfilm. 
1892); Dunla^^eekly News (Topeka. Ks.: Kansas State Historical" Library. Microfilm.^ 
1914). and DuTilH^/^M5//t*r (Topeka. Ks.: Kansas St^te Historial Library. Microfilm. 1919). 

^ The following wei^ the major sources of data for this section: Dunlap Reporter. July 20. 
188.VMay 10. 1888; Dunlap Cc><iri>r. November 23. 1889-1891; Dunlap Leader. December 
1903 1907 ( lopeka. Ks.: Kansas State Historicah Library, r^ewspapcr files. Micrqfilni)T»por 
an excellent general hi^^tory. see Wm. F. Zoraow. Kansas: A History of the Jayhawk State 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1957) 

resident of Dunlap and another living on a farm near Dunlap independently 
corroborated \\\\s. In the latter case, the respondent was reporting experiences of his parents 
jind grandparents. * 

"TKrclosin^of the Freedman'^s Academy in the I890*s was symbolic „of declining sup-* 
port of community projects in behalf of the black population. From that time on. the quality 
of life for the black people of the comnmnity^deelined steadily, as did the number H>f black 
residents. < 

•The exodjus of {ht "hill-people*" from Appalachia into the cities of Illinois. Ohio, and 
the other North Central states has been elsewhere observed. Apparently, in more fortunate 
cases, some of those families found their way sometimes into small towns in the north aad 
west, where the physical, and f^xibably^ the social, environments werg^jnore successfully con- 
fronted. • .. ' ' 
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Before developing our unalysisof the present c^mnuinity of Dunlap it 
is'necessaryTo^ return to the subject with wc^H th^ preceding section was 
closed. At fhat point the material was left with a general outline of in; 
stitutional change in rural Midwestern and North Central United State*;^^ 
These general statements must now be fit tivthe Dunlap situation. 

I() most observtjrs, the action taken by the Morris County Com- 
missioners in January 1972 to abolish townships seemed to be either a lonjj 
overdue rtform or at worst a harmless bit of biisywo^k. Practitioners of 
rural government and academic writers on the subject long ago agreed on 
the obsolescence of townships. In their view, such obsolescence has been a 
logical consequence of smallness of area and declinmg population. New 
and everchanging technologies of modernization required larger farms 
and roads to accommodate more weight and more speed— but at the sapie 
time s^rve ever fewer people. 

By 1940. the conventional township as a unit of government had few 
defenders. By 1970 hi Kansas it had been stripped of almost all functions 
except providing for elections and, in some instances, maintaining sub- 
sidiary roads. ^ ^ - 

I'hus, to the Morris Country commissioners, '^dissolving" townships 
and replacing them with larger units in January, 1972 seemed to be 
reasonable and exemplary. However, the transition from {ownship to 
county government was less thaO complete, townships were not erased 
completely nor were they • rationalized" by consolidation into large and 
unifih-m districts provided, for example, by dividing the county into 
quadrants by straight lines bisecting each other at right angles in the cen> 
ter of the cx)urtty. I'he action taken in this case was to reduce the original 
sixteen townships to nine areas, numbered "townships," one through . 
nine, with two townships retaining their original identities with 
boundaries slightly changed. ' 

The new subdivisions, designated by number, left some uncertainty 
as to what they would be or should become. Irregularity of si/e and shape 
only added to the^iystery of their creation. 

Looking Outward 

Valley township. In the southeast corner of Morris county, was, 
before 1972. a six ntile Square. Duhlap was near the eastern county line 
and slightly north of the middle of Valley township north and south, rhe 
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Neosho river flows southeasterly past the ^thwest corner of Dunlap and 
on across the Oklahoma border. Rock f^ek. whose sisnificance will be 
expanded later, flows from the northeast to the Neosho river west of 
Dunlap. Dunlap is a convenicot center for nearby residents of the valleys 
of the two streams. 

Despite bfcing a nation with pride in its government "by the people" 
and full of ni^iories of Jeffersonian wisdom regarding values of agrarian 
life and rural governments organized by wawls (townships), counties, and 
states, the United States hSs frfiled to fulfill its responsibilities to rural 
government in at least two respects. First, little provision was made for 
recognition of the importance of community life by drawing political 
boundaries to facilitate growth, and development of natural community 
. bonds. WtTn Hngland towns are something of an *tt^ptioh; the plains 
states, on the other extreme, frequently formed the political townships 
- conterminous with six-mile square survey townships regardless of how 
affected the communities, involved. A second difficulty 'respecting 
rural Iwal government has been power plays on the issue of consolidating 
small local units. Consolidating or integrating governments is, or could 
be. a natural pr(K«.ss as technological developments reduce time and 
space. The prtKess need not destroy small communities if they ct)ntinue in 
their resptwslbilities for those things they do best. One argument for 
enlarging township areas in Morris county was reducing election costs, 
estimated at $1,500 county wide. But that would hardly pay for the added 
time and travel >equired of voters to get to the polls, not considering the 
cost to demwracy though tile reduced turnout resulting from the added 
difficulty to voters. 

One would suppose tha* the political fit? of a rural county would be 
enhancjd by conscious efforts on the part of the county seat, and par- 
ticularly the a)unty office holders, to give much time and consfderation to 
the concerns of each local unit. If that was the case, the results were not 
successful, judged by expressions recorded in our Interviews. Forty of the 
59 adult residents of Dunlap Were asked: 'What level of concern do you 
perjjonally feel that the county government shows for Dunlap as a com- 
munity?" Of the forty adult respondents. 13 (33%) answered "completely 
unconcerned." another 19 (48%) "moderately unconcerned." None 
suggested a high concern, and only 3 (8%) believed that the county was 
moderately concerned about the community of Dunlap. One put it that 
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*'our n)ads arc only patched*' when complaints arc made in volume or af- 
» ter an accident^as been caused by the disrepair. 

At the same time that a substantial majority (81%) of Dunlap*s adult 
citizens were describing the county government as unconcerned about the 
well-being of th^ir community, 48% thought that the township govern- 
ment was either ''not adequate" or "useless," but 55% thought that if its 
^financial resources co^ild be increased substantially, it would have the 
. ability to increase the quality of Its services taresidents. ^ ^ 

I hcse d«ta show that the governfnents closest to respi)ndents tended 
to elicit the greatest confidence regardless of the merits of the case. In the 
case of Dunlap, 29 respondents gave affirm^ive or strongly affirmative 
answers and five gave negative or strongly negative answers to the question 
of the village itself being able to increase the quality of service to residents 
if greater financial services were available. ^ 

In addition to the usual government functions and services, Dunlap 
has a spe(rial public project in its environment. Under the Kansas Water- 
shed Act. passed in 1953, steps were taken in 1966-67 tcr establish the 
R(Kk Creek Watershed District. The major purpose was to provide flood 
coptrojt its minor purpose recreation. Irrigation was .not included as a 
purpose. I he citizens of Dunlap^vere apparently p<K)rly informed of the dimen- 
slions and possibilities of the Difltrict. 

In discussions with* residents the niost frequently mentioned un- « 
favorable aspect of living in Dunlap was the frequency of fl(K)ding. Oddly, 
the Rock Creek Watershed project was rarely mentioned. The project ap- 
parently had difficulty getting under way aVid wds badly behind schedule. 
However, the pi)tentiat for Dunlap appeared to be suf^ciently great that a / 
fuller discussion and description of the Watershed project and its relation 
to Dunlap was reserved for the final section of this paper. 

Observations testing adult residents* appraisal of the public boards 
and agencies of the larger society in whose policies they rightfully beliji^ved^ 
they had a stake— supported the conclusion of widely shared lackvof con- 
fidence. For possibly different reasons in eac$ case, each of the groups 
(First Families* Mountain families, and Others) manifested a negative at- 
titude toward the larger society, a negative evaluation of wholesale market 
suppliers (they would not willingly deal with $tq;res of the small sales 
potehtial of such small rural places as Dunlap), county government (road 
maintenance was unevenly distributed), unified school operation (the 



board will close tht schwl in Diinlap as s(H)n as .they can find a reason), 
state Kovernment. and national government. 

Looking Inward 

Exploring the views of Diinlap residents with regard to their own and 
their community's situation revealed that they reflected neither 
hoiHjIessiiess nor the desire to emigrate that outsiders would expect-nor 
were they una\«re of difficulties in their lives. The most pessimistic were 
the descendants of the early sfettlers^e First Family group. Having 
watchcti the bustnt5ss and ctwimercial iJWfctructure of Dunlap slowly enxle 
and their hopes of restoration disappear, they foresaw no way of making 
satisfactory recovery. 'Discussing the possibility (remote) that an influx of 
newcomers might take place, an elderly representative thoutht that even 
so they would be the "wrong kind of people." This attitude of despair, 
however, was not extreme, jmtf could better be designated as con- 
servativism. reluctance to approve changes or to risk change from an 
established, though declining, way of life. Only eight out of 21 respon- 
dents in the Fir.<t Family group were willing to say that bunlap's way of 
life in general wuv inadequate foj- most residents. They seemed to prefer to 
accept the present with its promi.se of a continuing . gradual "doclin^ rather^ 
than attempt changes with uncertain outcomes. 

On the other hand, the Mountain Families reflected a more 
aggres.vve attitude and willingness to change. They were more optimistic, 
less resigned, rheir expectations for the future showed a clear difference 
between the First Families and the Mountain Families. Four questions 
were used to elicit responses reflecting ^-grees of optimispi or pessimism 
of outl(K)k for the future.' (Jfee Fables 3-6) Questions M and 12 asked 
respondents to picture their own and Punlap's future (5-p yeirs hence) 
by choosing, one of five responses; A. Great Improvement B. Some Im- 
provement C. No Change D. GradiAl Decline E. Disaster^ In projectitig 
their own states of well being ahead 5-15 years, the fnodal response of the 
First Family respondents was "Some Improveijient;" that of the Moun- 
tain Families, "Great Improvement." Likewise, the Firs^ Families were 
more conservative in intimating the future for the village of Dunlap, with 
"Gradual Decline" getting thl^AAst ''responses compared with "No 
Change" in the Mountain Family cjicgory. (Table 5) Four of 13 Mcuintain 
Family responderiis anticipated great improvement or some improvement 



while only five of 21 First Family respoi>ses indicated som^imptoyement 
and none optedfor great improvement. V 

The differences were narrow but in the same direction with regard to 
Question l4-"will it be easier or more difficult- for people living in 
Dunlap to make a good living in Dunlap over the next 10-15 years?" The 
modal response for botl^roups was in the middle— it will be -the same," 
but 70% of the Mountain people gave that response compared to 51% of 
the First Family group. 

Thus far our analysis has been directed only to the two distinctly 
outlined groups residing in Dunlap and the surrounding ncighborho^M- 
We next turned attention to tM third group, the Other Families. As ex- 

• pected. fewer commoi^bonds were found amon^ members of the third 
group, less identity of background, and more varied outlooks and an- 
ticipations. Fheir responses showed a wider ran^e and va/iety; however, 
they tended fairly consistently toward a kind of aggressive optimism, 
perhaps because they were living, in Dunlap more from individual choice 
than were members of either of the oth^r groups. ' ^ 

. ' Fables 3 thro^h 6 compare responses of the three groups. Extreme 
and moderate answers have been combined to focus on the central ten- 
dency. 1 * / . 

"Community " and Qij^llty of Living 

By our test of community Dunlap was neither dying or dead. The 
characteristics of (1) community institutions, /(2) power structure, and (3) 
social interaction were affirmative. The^| expansion of household' 
economies and the decline of or even disappearance of business in- 
frastructure was A significant change but not one justifying final rites. 
The process was ^ gradual decline with adjustment made as time passed. 

A noteworthy characteristic of DiAlap's household economies was 
.family gardens. They were almost universal and gave evidence of an ability 
that will obviously be in great demand with continuing inflation. O^ie 
householder reported that ,the only foods for which his family relied en- 
tirely on ^ retail food store were milk and beef. Available lots in Dunlap 
offered a potential that could be developed. Xddiijg flood control, and 
possibly irrigation by means of the Rock Cfeck:'W8tershed District 
development, would add to that potential for a purely rural development. 
The institutional life ofDunlap was simple, plainly visible, and ccn- 
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tcrod around the'cHurch, the school and, in a secondary way, the post of- 
fice. I he United Methodist Church was a strong support for community 
maintenance, particularly true for the First Family group and those who 
found a mutuality of interests with them. Well established, on a stable 
financial footing, and drawing suppprt from the rural area around 
Dunlap, this church was a forc^ for community maintenance. 

The elementary school, an attendance center for a unified school 
district » related less to the First Families group than to the other two 
groups whg^tqiided to have mor^^iamilies with children of elementary 
school age. The elementary schix)! replaced the grade and high school that 
held the Wlyglties of the community'before school unification, so it was still 
- looked upofi by all with proprietary pride. Achievements of the Dunlap 
children goirig on to high school were related with enthusiasm in con- 
versations with the investigators and credit given to the **fine school" and 
bright children. 

In quite a different way^ the post office wfiS a meeting place for towns- 
men to pass the time of day together.as they waited for the mail to arrive. 
Perhaps more important than the mail ordinarily arriving was the chance 
for mutual exchange of community news^ constituting a daily assembly of 
households. Numerous families, not having a rented mailbox, received 
their mail over an indefinite fime by ''general delivery." 

A power structure was discernible in Dunlap. The governmental af- 
faira^were cared for by the town council, all of whomfvere members of the 
First Families group. Although a minority, those few families held all 
positions on the councilVmacle all necessary decisipni^, a large number'of / 
which involved difficulties in. coordinating with higher governments.^ 
Since there was no local paper, the meetings, agenda, aifd proceedings, faith- 
fully recorded in the minutes book, wese not regularly disseminated for 
public knowledge. Even elections could come a'nd go almost unnoticed. It 
was obviously a concern of the First Families group that ^hey not lose this 
*power.* This group held no illusions about the insecurity of their grip on' 
these controls. A% a result, some activity was noted in recruitment of new 
families when they arrived in town. If the newcomers seemed to share the 
^ way of Mfe of the First Families, a place on the town council could easily be 
found. The rewards for holding power in Dunlap were few enough to 
warrant the conclusion that such service was a good example\of unselfish 
» dedication to public service. The/esJlt, however, •vas to place power, not 
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only in a minority, but also in the possession of persons with a ct)nservative 
outlook toward the v/fage and not easily persuaded to change with 
changing conditions. 

A web of s(Kial relations functioned in Dunlap and the immediate 
surrounding community. In addition to social activities of church and 
school, respondents indicated that much visiting took place in comes and 
on the streets. All but two rated these contacts as "pleasing" or "very 
pleasing." Twenty-lhree of 41 respondents believed they were well enough* 
acq uainted^ with half or more of the people in Dunlap to write a character 
reference for t)>em. 

Membership in named clubs was the province almost exclusively ojf 
the First Families. The women, in particular, were atjeast moderak 
"joiners" with a ipajority of the women of the First Families group 
belonging^ to one or more church-related groups, such as the United 
Methodist Women or the Women's Society for Christian Service. Card 
clubs and book clubs were a close second, the First -Families women again 
by far the most numerous in memberhsip. Males interviewed held mem- 
berships in fraternal and semi-professional organizations in those stem- 
ming from or related to military service: American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Warrs, and the Association of the Army of the U.S.A. In all, in- 
terviews of 42 Dynlap residents turned up 41 memberships in social and ' 
semi-professional organizations. 

In considering the well-being of households in Dunlap let us deal first 
with economic aspects and then with broader cultural characteristics. The 
investigators ruled outij^irect questions on income as unacceptable in this 
study because we deemed it more valuable to gain trust, to be considered 
courteous visitors and to be able to return tb the same respondents. ■ 
Perhaps the information we received was less exact, though, at the same 
time, more meaningful. A specif^ fi^re, no matter how accurate, is Idss 
meaningful than a free conversation about how oHe gets along on a very 
small railway employee pension check, plus a little gardening and oc- 
casional odd jobs. It is hard, to consider accepting welfare, even when no 
alternative exists if illness comes. Situations like this described the status 
of several families in Dunlap. But the percentage receiving public 
assistance was approximately th§t found in cities. 

, Incomes, apart frpm the ' previously mentioned household 
economizing, largely fblfowcd general economic trends. Most incomes 
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) derived from pensions, social security, and wages and salaries that in most 
/ • cases required commuting. I he effects of inffStion were mixed. I he 
household economies wuntered to some extent the difficulties of making 
fixed incomft^ adjustments, providing some prbtectioif for the family 
budget. Most households seemed to be secure in tjieif income sources. 
Benefits would be derived from growth of job opportunities in the \n\ 
mediate environment of Dunlap. 

Judging by our study, small rural places are marked by a tendency 
toward equality of income. Although our study purposely avoided specific 
measurement, the spread between lowest and highest incomes wa? in the 
range of 1:8. that is. the largest no more than 8 times the lowest, as 
perhaps of $1,500 for the lowest and $12,000 for the highest. Such a 
situation is an interestin»>tontrast with differences of is much as 1:50 
found in cities where salary, wealth, and status accumulate in certain 
areas. On the evidence gained from analysis of Dunlap. the rural village 
offers a community of relative equality. 

A House CXjt In the Country 

In Hard Living on Clay Street, a study of life among the urban poor 
in Washington. D.C.. one member of the hardliving group says, "What I 
want to do. if I ever get my way. is to buy some land somewhere. If we start 
putting the money away now. we can get us a little land somewhere and 
%en I'm going to build my own house ... ail I have to do is save that 
^ money and build us our own house out in the country."* Undoubtedly 
daily confrontation with the problems of living hard on Clay Street made 
Barry's mind stretch out to construct an imaginary escape from a nerve 
straining and culturally birren existence. Whether Barry was expressing 
an attainable and rational objective can be doubted but that this rural 
myth-value is widely shared cannot.' There is some evidence that the 
1970s and 80s may record a discernible effort to give soi^e statistical 
reality to the expressed coyth.* 

What happens to small rural places of K«jnsas and the plains is a 
matter that^will be determined by public policy. Despite arguments for 
- resettlement or new "homestead" acts, these do not appear likely to 
prevail. To i^ake no publ|c policy in this area is in itself a policy. Because 
both theyiatio^ andjhe states now engage in social and economic policy 
• matters, ^-neglect of the small village population will be a poliey of 
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vacuum. I his sector has unique problems. If they are not recognized and 
dealt with the damage done could be very great. 

Within this framework we consider the prospects for Dunlap, its 
people, and the terms for their survival. ^ 



lable3 

Distribution by groups of responses to Question 10, part IV— Is the 
way of life of most people in Dunlap adequate or not adequate for modern 
, times? 



Not really 

N Adequate All Right Adequate NA 

First FanulW---^ 2T ^ Tl 8 

Mountain Families 13 ^ J 3 7 

^21 



0 



Other Families 8 ^ 4 %4> 1 ^ 
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rhe distributioH by gmups of responseii to question II, part IV— As 
you think of the future, which of the following best fit*i Your own future? 



N Improvement NuC'hain^e. Decline NA 

Fir^ Families 21 ' Ji- 4 ^ 2 ^ 2 

Mountain Families \^ >i j I - 0 

Other Families 8 7 0 10 



lable$. 

I hc distribution by groups of responses to question 12, part IV— As 
you think of the futiite, that is, the next 515 years, which of the following 
best fits the future of Dunlap? 



Impmvement No Change -Decline NA 



First Vanilltes '21 2 10 ^ ^ 

Mountain Families 13 . 4 5 '4 q 

Oth^t^Families, 8 4 3 I ,0 



ible 6 , . 

The distribution by groufw of responses to question 14, part IV— Do 
you expect it to become easier dr more difficult for most people in Dunlap 
to make a gix)d living during the next five to 15 years? 



About the More 
Easier Same Difficult NA 



. 1_ 

First Families 21 2 10 . 9 q 

Mountahi Families 13 | ^ 4 0 

Other Families 8 4 5 0 0 
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^WhltcCJty, Kanigis, Register, January 6, 1972. p. I 

^Scr Appendix L questions 10. II. 12. H. yocxlion 13 was included a% h way of 
vH)rrelanng lot ownership with stability and o|5tlmlitic ou|lu4»kU4>*^r examination revealed 
that fiiost residents lived on their own prtipcrty or that <ifa illative, l.otx are free of moftjjage 
..and seldom bought or sold. l ax delinquencies are apparently a problem, how serious wc did 
not determin^^. ' , ^ 

'One youn^f housekeeper wrote on her questionnaire; "Our smull population keeps our 
t.own friendly -we really see love your neighbor' in.acTion here . . IhiS respondent >vas 
"moderalely opp4)sed" to a program designed to increase the town's population by 100 to 200 
.pet>ple. t ^ 

*As an example, (he Federal Solid Waste Disposal Act mandaied a service for in 
ct>rporated places that would coit Dunlap more tljan their entire locally funded budget at the 
time. The coj|ncilm#n voted to take no action but to attempt to negotiate for a more practical 
method i#imposal. 

^ *Klections were matters of great concern for this reason, plus (he fact tha^t tl(e law. here 
again, required prticedures (hat were extravagantly expensive forli small place. I he council 
foiind it justifiable to looyor ect>nomies and s^iort cuts in the pnKTdure. 

;i|os«ph r. Mowell. H^fil Living on Clay Street (New YorkfAnchor Press/ IJkmbleday. 
197,1). pp. ^ , 

RetTnt surveys find a strong (expressed) preferetic^e for a rural or village over a city or 
suburban plat^ of residence. Ilie following findings of Watts and fVee afe typical. Of city 
dwelkn. 41% prefer living in the city while H% prefer village and 27% prefer ^iral. Of 
village and rural dwclkn tO and 90% respectively pytfer their present place of 
dMiling— only 5% and 2% respectively eipr«u a preference for the city. One of every four 
suburbanite! would like to live in 4he country and one of twenty would move into the city. 
Wijliam Watts and Ltoyd A. Free. State^of the Nation (New York: Universe HM^ks 1971) 
pp.79.8J^ . • 

■Evidence now indicates that the ruraKirban flow of population has been reversed in the 
U,S, Calvin L. Beale. U.S.D.A. authbrity on population fins written and spoken on this 
phenomenon. See James Sundquist. bispening Pof^ulation: What America Can Ltarn fntm 
£ttr(>pr(Washington.D.CT:BroaWngslnstitutk)n. i975).pp. 249 S1. " 




4, options and a Look Forward 



Observations of Duniap and more limited impressions of other sn\all ^ 
rural places in Kansas provided evidence of the folly of simple^ 
generalizations and the misleading nature of the generally accepted 
stereotype of the smalt rural place. The outward appearance of these • 
places, especially their abandoned and tumble-down business areas, 
.presented an unpleasant reminder of the ravages ol time. But that was 
found misleading. The market place had shifted, part going to^rger 
trade centers and the remainder changed to an expanded hdHunold 
ecoj^my. Rather complex community actiyities have continued and they 
have strengthened the^ommunity through local interactions. A close ' 
study of Duniap revealed institutional loyalties, cohesive subgroupings, 
organi/e^lub and social activities, and expectations about the futur<^ 
that assuro^ a degrjee of stability -and permanence. 

That did not, as it may have seemed, lead us to conclude that all was 
well with small rural places. They are friiil communities, with their sur- 
vival held by most observers to be in doubt. The loss of function as a 
market place was a serious handicap; and quite impossible of recovery un- 
der present trends and conditions. But the loss of this function, judging 
from the statistics, seldom resulte() in death exqept in a most uncertain 
and long-drawn-out manner. 

To find that the process of human adaptation to life in a small rural 
village possessed any quality not deteriorating in nature would be counter 
to the generally accepted stereotype that the •'best", i.e., the brightest, 
most ambitious, and ablest are drawn away to seek, in Horatio Alger style, 
their fortunes in the city. Our observations and data did not confirm the 
stereotype. We found that the environment of the small rural place en- 
couraged, and sometimes required, knowledge and skills of a high order 
in mechanics, construction, soils and drainage^ horticulture, and others. 
More reliance being placed on versatility rather than specialization was 
noticeable. Both labor-tntensiye and capital-intensive types of production 
were observed, the latter as a source of employmeot outside the limits of 
Duniap but in the vicmity. 

The proposition that there-is in the rural hinterlands o£||k United 
Stktes.our own *Third World** might well be pondered. tonWering the 
kinds of skills achieved and the community values developed, the 
populations of rural villages wd^ld seem to be a valuable source for Peace ' 
Corps recruiting. This is a subject for consideratioju elsewhere in some 
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detail. As we consider options and prospects it will be preferred to con 
sidcr the rural village as a part of the current social order, not as a quaint 
museum piece from the I9th century. Such rural places may have an im- 
portant role in the total structure of society as we move into the post- 
industrial period. 

The fate of rural villages is^ in a very real sense, in the hands of public 
policy-making bodies of state and nation. It has becoW increasingly dif- 
ficult since -World War II, due to the rapid growth of industrial* 
technology, to make policies that protect or support small villages. Writ- 
ten off as hopeless cases, the most that could be expected was an attitude 
of /'benign neglect." Under these conditions, as our observations of 
Dunlap show, the villages have slowly deteriorated. It is not just that they 
are losing population (that has been going on for 60 years or more in rural 
villages), but that their functions are lost. Populations and functions are 
somewhat, but not totally mutually dependent. Economic growth can par- 
tially replace population loss, if social and economfc values, activities, and 
needs increase. That was obviously the case with Dunlap between 1900 
and 1925 as it increased in capital investments whik population steadily 
^declined. 

A scenario presenting the results of negative policy^s that might be 
pursued will show how much small places depend upoTTNexternal poliOy 
decisions. ^ 

One example is the Postal Service plan to close fourth class post of- 
fices on the grounds that alternate ^service would save an estimated $100 
million annually. Since the benefits of a social and community nature can- 
not be weighed monetarily, they are not included as offsetting losses. Thjc 
alternate service proposed would destroy all, or nearly all, Of the social ac- 
commodations of a)untry post offices. • The difficulty of romput^ social 
cos(s and benefits suggests that they will be ignored. 

Another policy decision that would inflict damage on smail^rural 
places would be the closing of the present elementary school attendance 
centers. In the case of Dunlap, this would be very damag.ing since the 
school is an attraction for families with children of school age. In ad- 
dition, the sch(H)l is the most important social center in the community 
and provides a sense of purpose arftf achievement. Undoubtedly, cen^ 
tripetal forces are pressing or^unified school district 417 to transfer the 
Dufilap students to the central part of the system, the county seat. Ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages of a pedagogical nature related to^reater cen- 
tralization'and larger attendance units are matters of controversy among 
teachers. Here we can do no nio^e than point out the damage to Dunlap 
that closing the attendance center would c^use. 

Finally, in the case of Dunlap specifically (the two negative policy 
judgments described above fit niapy small places), failure to co^lcte the 
Rwk Creek watershed projects that bear/)n floiKl control would make it 
difficult for any substantial development to take place. ^ Conversely, with 
full completion and development, particularly floinl control and 
irrigation, undoubtedly would noticeably strengthen Dunlap. Therefore., 
we will turnao consideration of the ray of hope that is found in the alter- 
native of a completed Rock Creek Watershed project. 

The Pditlcs offlope, . 

y ^Articles of Incorporation for the Hock Creek Watershed District Wer^ 
\filed as a nonprofit corparation October 16, 1%9. and the general plan 
was approved February 27, 1975. by X\\% Chief EngiMer. Division <^ ^ 
Water Resources. State Board of Agriculture. The DistricTplan proposed. 
construcWn of nine tlood-retarding structures and 25 other small deten- ^ 
tion dams. Watershed district financing was provided by a property tax 
I levied by the district under authority of a state law that limits the tax to 
two^ills. 

Between 1953, when the Kansas Watershed District Act was passed, 
and 1974, 15 Astricts in the state had completed all the principal struc- 
tures included in their plans. An additional 33 had completed a part of 
their planned structural system of works. The record of tbis program is 
generally gcxid. although some districts, as is true with Rock Creek, have 
> been slow in getting started. 

The Rock Creek Watershed District encoihpasses approximately 
93.000 acres and extends Vh miles south and twenty miles north of 
Dunlap.' Drainage to the south, from twenty miles north, places Dunlap. 
the only incorporated cifyin the District, at "the end of the funnel.** Sihce 
this location has rendered Dunlap perennially flood prone, the town 
would benefit greatly by the completion of the planned and feasible 
projects of the district. • 

A four-coumy regional planning 6nit, Resource. Conservation, and 
Development (RX»&D). I^as planned a dual purpose dam to be built on a 
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farmer s land northeast of Dunlap. I hTs pmjecjf was taken under the 
sponsorship of the Rock Creek Watershed District. Now nearing com 
pletion at the time of this writing, this subproject offers p<>ssibility for 
providing aysource of water for development of a miUtipurpose community 
project. Another smaller detention dam is planned closer to Dunlap with 
equally gwnl possibilities for community development. Water uses 
suggested by supporters the project includt (I) irrigating commercial 
gardens and orchards. (2) supplying a controlled fknv of water for fish farm- 
ing and fish hatchery ponds, and (3) a swimming pool. Also suggestedx 
^ was a plan for a comniunity garden for up to thirty families with about two 
acres of land subdivided into 30 by 100-foot plots. 

Having recorded the strengths and weaknesses of Dunlap's position 
with respect to resources and manpower, the writere were impelled to go on 
^ with the development of logical ^steps in a feasible program of community 
devebpment. ITiis was especially true in view of the encouraging nature of 
the findings. Fhese findings were drawn upt)n as a community develop- 
ment sequence was put together.' 

The primary physical resource available in Dunlkp is land, a resource 
which, since limited in area, must be planned for intensive uses, which is 
feasible wh(^h accx)mpanied by the assumption that an available and con- 
trolled water supply will result from the Rock Creek Watershed sub- 
projects described above. The human resource is, of course, the in- 
dispensable requirement, and our research provides some understanding 
and cx)nfidence in that resource. Our questionnaire contained questions 
that sought to determine the degree of interest in supporting and 
developing a community Plan.* Respondents were asked if their-feelings 
toward a program designed to revitalize Dunlap as a community were 
pt)sitive or negative. Responses were: very positive 40%; moderately 
positive 37%; neutral 19%; somewhat negative 2%; very negative 2%. 

Respondents were then asked: "Would you be interested in attending 
an open meeting to discuss the possibility of setting iip a program for the 
purpose of revitalising Dunlap as a community?" This question was an- 
swered: very positive 46%; moderately positive 37%; neutral 12%; 
somewhat negative 0%; very negative 4%. The survey findings thus in- 
dicated a high degree of interest in community impr<)vertcnt. Informal 
contacts with residents in the community fortified confidence in the 
/ human resources of the community. 
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As a first step in organizing for development, a steering committee 
^otild be convened to plan foi a community-wide organizational meeting. 
The steering committee coulA be made up of individuals who had ex- 
pressed the most positive interest in^moving the community in some new 
directions. Four representatives of each of three groups defined in part III 
of this paper would be a satisfactory committee, although the First Family 
group would be over represented. However, the present position of this 
group, the background of its members and their access to power amot\g 
outside polity makers makes their over-representaiion defeh&ible. Ad- 
ditionally, fountain Fan#yr group and the other families tended toward 
<he same poiicy orientation; so they would, in general, tend to c6m6ine to 
hold superiority on some issues. ^ 

Preparing for a series of cqjnmunity meetings, the steering committee 
would organize into working groups 9s iieed indicated. The following 
groups likely would emerge as essential: 

1. Publicity. This group would meet the need for developing com- 
munications with the ctlizehs of Dunlap and the surrounding area. 

2. Water Use. This working group would look into alternative plans 
- for using water made available by the locaRub-project of the Rock 

Creek Watershed District. 

3. Land Use. This sub-committee would inventory the present status 
of land-use and explore possibilities for alternatives. 

4. Programs Avail^|||rTliis sub-committee would explore the 
availability of ^J^ject assistance through contacts with 
Congressmen, state legislators, the . Kansas Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, and other public sources. 

The above working groups would report briefly at the first general 
meeting, answer questions, and receive inputs and suggestions for 
projects. 

At the outset of the community devel^THment effort, meetings would 
be necessary on a monthly or more frequenf basis. As the programs were 
initiated and settled into patterns, most of /he fafViilies would be involved 
intone or more of them and formal mass nr^etings would normally be less 
frequent and would tend, like the New England town meeting, to be called 
for general policy approval and guidance. ^ 

A suggestion of the projects likely to be approved by 4 he people of 
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Dunlap is highly hypothetical and almost presumptuous; however it 
should be possible to use our observation^ o) obvious needs and the 
interests persons expressed in conversations and formal interviews as a 
base for suggesting potential projects likely to have a payoff. We believe 
the-tentative list below would be discussed and that some.if not all, would 
be chosen. 

1 Cooperative gardening and organic farming program. The need 
for this type of program is fairly obvious. Such a program would 
reduce still further dependency upon outside food sources and 
likely provide a better quality and quantity of food. It would en- 
courage related activities, such as a Farihers Market, 
cooperative canping and preserving, repair ai^ services, and 
. other local activities now placed in Emporia antyCbuncil Grove. 
There is now a large reservoir of talent, sljll, interest, and 
experience^in gardening and small farming which could be 
organized and farther developed. 
. Some economically rewarding and socially acceptable em- 
ployment opportunities would be provided. 

The substantial acreage of fertile soil within Dunlap would 
bfe put to productive use. 

The duty of determining the fornj this community program would 
take would fall to the Working Group on Land Use or its successor. One 
ojition to be considered would be formation of a cooperative nonprofit 
ofganization responsible for arranging purchase of lots and tracts and 
leasmg appropriate Unit»on a long-time basis to individual families. 

2. A cooperative commi^nity general store. For this u?idertaking 
' tht need is apparent. Such a project could be organized and 

operated along the lines of farmers cooperatives of the early 
decades of the century, but adding the advantages of modern 
-marketing services on an appropriate scale" on the style of the 
"mini-mart" or convenience center. Cooperative organization 
and philosophy would, of course, be the central element. 

3. Child Foster Care Program. There is a need for Dunlap resi- 
dents to provide this service for the area around Dunlap and for ' 
the neighboring communities as well as for Dunlap itself. A foster 
care program approved by the. Social and Rehabilitation 
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* Service would fill a need, bring activity and program funds to 
Dunlap. and* strengthen the infrastructure of the village. The 
stable rural cnviromiie*^. where^children could grow up close to 
nature and learn nfany useful vocational skills while taking ad- 
vantage of healthy, nature-related recreational opportunities, 
>would be a meaningful alternative to the typical urban foster 
car« placement situation. 

4. Home Care Program for the Aged. Home care services could 
meet the needs of older men and women as aq alternative to care 
in nursing homes. In addition, the need of many healthy 
retted people to work at something Jhey feel to be of valufe, and 
the need of many people in Dunlap to play a helping role, could 
be provided by the Home Care Program. Home care servi^^s 
would include visits from Romemakers and aides of all ages, 
delivery of hot meals, home mainterjlnce. friendly visiting, and 
telephone assurance. ■ 

5. Foster Grandparents Program. The needs of older men and^ 
women to be employed, to feel wanted, needed, and of value 
coul^be met by the Foster Grandparent Program., Further, the 
need^yf many children to be placed in a foster home wfiere thej^ . 
will feel walked, needed, and important could be met by this 
program. 

Children could be placed, in the homes of older people 
where they will feel welcome and cpmfortable. The foster grand- 
parents would receive a mon<fy payment in exchange for the care 
of the children and therefore would be (:>aid,employees. 

6. Multi-pi^-pose Community Center Program. The youth of 
Dunj^f) expressed the need for a r©ct-eation center more than. for 
any other life deficiency in Dunlap. Both young and old agreed 
that social, educational^ and recreational activities for teen- 
agers are needed in Du^lrap. 

7. Mobile H«alth C^re PJX)gram. A discouraging aspect of rural 
and village life is the iiladequate health care.* Dunlap needs an 
emergency mobile unit that could be callW upon to transpbrt 
sick or injured to Council Grove safely and quickly. Such a 
program would Vequire outside funding. A converse 
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arrangement ^ould be to >cheduli weekly visits by a dcKtor 
and/ or nurse to examine and treat the ill . 

Some elderly residents havemifr and do not drive. 1'hus' 
improuemonts in the medical aid system are the highest priority 
for them. \ ^ 

8. I^ow-cost Housing. I he need both to improve present residences 
^ and priyide more housing seems apparent. TKere are at present^ 

no vacant livable houses and «many that are occupied 'need 
repair. The abatement of seasonal flooding should reduce 
depreciation of hGmes in low lying areas and stimulate interest 
^ in iQiprovemente. Positive steps in this area would require ad- 
vice of expert h6using authority people. Investigating low cost 
housing program^ would be a first step. 

9. Community Bcautification. Many long-vacated building^^ are 
both eyesores and safety hazards. Some of the did buildings 
could be rehabilitated to provide housing for the Co op store 
and possibly the Community Centeri Others should be removed 
and the ground made availably for intensive -cultivation. The 
Beautification Program could/hjhabilitate buildings and walks, 
plantings, and surfacir\gs. 

10. Adult and Continuing Education. The Adult and Continuing 
Education Programs of Emporia State College and Kansas State 
University should b6 approached to bring programs to^Dunlap. 
While the general educational level is not low, there are many 
individuals who would benefit by qualifying for the high school 
cdrtificates or from refresher courses in their fields of special in- 
terest. 

11. Vocational Rehabilitation Program. Dunlap has some unem- 
ployment as well as underemployment. Productivity on jobs 
available around Dunlap could be increased by upgrading 
skills. The basic structure for upgrading exists under the direc- 
tion of the Kansas Social Rehabilitation Service. 

12. Community Flood Control Action Committee. Although our 
section "Politics of Hope" is put together on the assumption 
that the Rock Creek Watershed District will have completed the 
necessary sub projects to control the flow of water that has 
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resulted in overflows in Dunlap, continuing surveillance of this 
1 water-use program is essential. Involvement in decisions regard- 
\ ing maintenance, operation, and other ongoing aspects of the 

projj-ct and sub-projects bearing qn Dunlap and its environs will 

be essential. 

*f The Flood Control Action Committee would, as one of its 

major functions, r^mrsent the welfare of Dunlap and its 
surrounding area* actinSE diplomatically buf firmly as an interest 
group to maximize positive benefits of a controlled supply of 
* water. 

It would be presumptupus to assume that, ^ch and all of these 
programs would be accepted or that, if they wer^, that all would. be fully 
successful, or that there arc no other programs or formats that would not 
be more successfuKvVe do not make tht^t assumption. However, we listed 
possible development projects that relate to the welfare and improvement 
of life of people living in the r\iral village of Dunlap. All our suggested 
programs are faithful to a concept of rural development. None envisions 
industry or urbanity as goals for rural development. Also none hints of 
returning to the "good old days,** of isolating a com^iunity and pursuing a 
false goal of self-sufficiency. As Appendix II below indicates, full 
use is to be made of county, state, and national programs that offer to 
enhancr the quality of life in small comrnunities, with the accompanying 
assumption that the village will remain small in population and rural in 
life style. i 

A Concluding Noti© 

/ This report on an investigation of the "life** of a small rural village 
can be concluded by reviewing its principal findings and probing for 
theories that may.explain them. As for the latter, this study can only serve 
in a preliminary way. While milch was learned about Dunlap, much more 
remains unknown. Furthermore, the limits of this study are very narrow, 
Duniap is but one of the 148 incorporated 4)laces in Kansas with 1970 
populations of feweV thafr200, not to inention many more unincorporated 
places. Many more small rural places were surveyed **at a distance,*.* some 
briefly visited. All teqded to support the Dunlap observations. 

The ''dying small town** stereotype is misleading. A better concept,' 
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with some theoretical content, is that the transition mandated hy 
economic conditions after 1900 was never clearly understood, that man- 
date being to develop in and around the small towns the internal resources 
that were rural and agricultural in nature and to develop functional 
cooperation rather than to place all reliance in a competitive market en- 
terprise system. Given the existing situation, the centripetal pull of larger 
places, even no larger than Emporia or Council Grove, could, and in fact 
did. make it impossible to maintain a commercial and professional in- 
frastructure so that such institutions in Dunlap were subjected to steady 
attrition. 

The people left behind indicated in their behavior pattern the 
strength of the American political culture. Fhey clung to th^ image of 
their town as it had been two generations in the past-a place of extreme 
individualisjp. with true equality of opportunity, rewarding hard work 
and thrift, and protecting the right to acquire and possess. Inevitably, the 
fading of that image instilled a mood of resigni^tion in the outlook of the 
First Families..^o doubt the church was the one place where for a short 
time at least the realities of the situation could be put aside and the past 
relived. 

The dynamics of- ecotwmic development have seemed to indjfcate that 
small rural villages like Dpniap should be wiped out. In a centralizing and 
consolidating society th^y appear to have become functionless. In an 
econonlic sense-, that has Indeed happened. 

The literature of rjr&\ development reflects Aiat. belief. ButTf one 
looks at the proposal s aifd goals of rural development proponents, it is ob- 
vious that the processes ithey recommend Will not nurture and develop the 
"rural" but rather will/either (1) plan for economic growth by.'larger farm 
units and turther population decline or (2) plan for growth of local in- 
dustry. Neither plan grasps the concept of ruralization. 

Ruralizflion would involve public policy makers in acting upon per- 
ceptions of the importance of conserving for a segment of American 
society an alternative fornrof social life. This Sfcgmerit could be described 
as labor-intensive, resource-conserving, diverse^ son^hat self-suffieient. 
cooperative, ancf gehteinschaft. JEach of these terms tends to depict a 
counter-culture, but not a.s a conflict situation. It might be the vanguard 
of a growing social order or the rearguard of a declining way of life. 

The growing awareness in recent years of the need for population 
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decentraliiation supports a program that would extend the outward limits 
of a decentralization effort ^small rural vil^ges maintaining a level of 
public services comparable^ to the centralized areas. The desired 
facilitation of population dispersal provides «ine of the major arguments 
for the kind of programs we suggested. / 

Again it appears that the strength of th^ valuei of American poliHcal ' 
culture have barred the policy door against what we have here termed 
ruralization. While this is strange in view of" the persistent* and ac- 
commodation of rural values in American life, it can be explained in terms 
of sheer gpwer which now, in defiance of the Lockean individualist creed, 
resides in corporate interest groups.' Policies tend to conform to the short 
run interests of the powerful, which explains well how the Dunlaps are left 
out. 

A recent analysis by the Government Accounting Office oh 
"problems impeding improvement of small-farm operations" is revealing 
in this connection. Thfs study showed that by channeling research and fex- 
tension resources into small farming operations, these could ^e made as 
productive as la^ge.* The Department of Agriculture was adamantly op- 
posed to any such efforts, and in its r<;ply argued th^t such efforts, even 
granting their possibility of success, would be too costly to be justifiable. 
Any proposal that veers aVa^jUm existing policies-is viewed as a threat. 

The implications of such philosophy seem to be understood by the 
Board of Agriculture and Natural Resources of the National Academy of 
Science as its report contains the following language: "non-agricultural 
interests^ (such as environment and rural development) as well as 
agricultural interests should be included in the annual assessment. '» Ap- 
parently rural development, and the agricultural are separate interests. 
This is a true perspective if "agricultural interests" is taken to mean I'arge 
scale, capital-intensive agriculture only. Rural development 
—ruralization. which includes the small villages, requires a djfferent 
approach. The one outlined in Section III above,, we think, takes irito ac- 
count the needs and capabilities of the small village. 
^ Any departure from the established pattprn of agricultural program 
supports gets little support from the Department of Agriculture." The 
situation is comparable to the Russian govjsrnment's socializing as much 
farmland as possible, but permitting some ^mall acreages, individually 
held by farmers, to be farmed privately by owners. In the Soviet Union 
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that is about 3 percent of tilled land, in plots often less than an acre; the 
small plots provide not only family gardens Hut a substantial amount to 
sell in the ttte markets that are permitted. ' ' 

Programs for strengthening small rural communities would not en- 
tail. comparativ«Jy speaking, large budgetary outlays. A range of activities 
drawing upon existing agencies was proposed in the preceding section. A 
more equitable formula for federal revenue-shai'ing would give places life 
Punlap more ability to find and participate in such projects. Under the 
formula now used small places are discriminated* against and their tax 
,bascs have eroded to the point where they can no longer; raise sub'stantial 
funds via the general property taxes, the only tax available to them. 

The power of hindsight informs us that p^^ve concern for the 
welfare of small towns in the Midwest would have been well-placed a half- 
ccntwy ago. But of course at that time, there was fio public mechanism 
for programs of that kind. Ironically. %iese public services now seem to be 
relatively unavailable in the very places— very small towns— where they 
would be most relevant . 
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n hat more objective needs exist for rural post4>ff ices ^as offered by a farm implement 
dealer located m a small farming community. Parcel post service can deliver machine parts 
(often a very critical need, especially at harvest time) to the 4th class post office where they 
can be picked up immediately. 1 he reform plan would require the farmer to drive up to 100 
milea for the repair part, a costly delay. 

'Most of the ^mafl places in Kanijas probably have undeveloped resource potential com- 
pft^Able to this one; but few so obvious and so close to a constructive reality. ^ 

n he material on the Rock C reek Watershed and its potential for Dunlap was taken 
from a document "Rock Creek Watershed Joint District No. 94-General Plan with 
hstimate of Cost and Areas Benefited. " Division of Water Resources. State Board of 
Agriculture. Topeka. Kansas. 1974. Also interviews with members of the Board of Directors 
RcKk Creek \oint Watershed District iMo^. 84 and engineers with (he Division of Water 
Resources. ^ „ ■ 

* I he material in this part is drawn directly from a paper done by Scott Shelley and 
Jackson Winters entitled "A ph)posal done for Community Organizflition and Development 
for Dunlap. Kansas: A Small Rural Village/* ^ . ^ 

^Sce questions 1 6. 1 7. and 1 8. Section V . Appendix . 

♦See Ruraiity. Poverty, and Health, Agricultural Economic Report No. 172. Econbmic^ 
Research Service. U.S. D A. . 1970. for a description of the comparative inadequacy of rural 
health facilities and corresponding poorer quality of health of people living in rural areas. 

'See Theodore Lowi. "The Public PhUosophy: Interest Group Mberalism/* American 
Pojtficai Science Review, 5:6l ( 1 967). 4*. 

"Report to Congress by the Comptroller-General of the United States: Some Problems 
Impedmg Economic improvement of Small Farm Operations: What the Department of 
Agriculture Could Do, August 15. 1975. 

•JReport of the National Academy of Science. Conclusions and recommendations. Chap- 
ter 2. page 9. Xerox copy by KSU Agricultural Experiment^tation.. 

^''By support, we do not necessarily mean direct subsidization. This statement is ad- 
dressed rather to the Resq||^ch. Development, and Extension activities of the Department. 

"Assuming that some a^cts of a cooperative system may be found congenial to the 
rurahzation process here suggested, then one can find a strong analogy between the prx)posal 
of this report and the minifarm private sector in Soviet agriculture. Xheir miniscule private 
sector IS matched by the herein proposed cooperative small town land and resource develop- 
ment sector. The mutual support of minifarming and monoculture is brought out by an ex- 
pert on Sovi^ agriculture: "Because of their diminutive size.>the private farms cannot indeed 
exist on their own . conversely, the kdlkhoz is dependent upon the labor of the kolkhoz 
families ... A kolkhoz cannot exist without an independent labor force Karl Eugen 

Wadekin. The Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture (Berkeley and Los Angele^: University of 
California Press. 1973). p. 1 7. A popular description of Russian free enterprise in agriculture 
and fot)d marts by Jay Richter is in Farmlahd News, published by Farmland Industries. Inc 
June 28. 1974. p. 1. . / • ^ • ^ 

*'In 1974. Dunlap's income from federal revenue-sharing amounted.^to $3 per capita 
while prosperous Manhattan. Kansas. received'S13.65 pec capita. Duniap City Council 
minutes. 1974. and Rosalys Rieger. Revenue-Sharing in Riley County, City of Manhattan, 
and Manhattan Township. 71 71 to 6'J0'75, Unpublished research paper. Department of 
Political Science. Manhattan. Kansas. 197(i. . ' - . . / 
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Appendl*T 



Survey Questionnaire for Administration to 
l own and I ^wnship Officials and Selected 
Adult Residents of Dunlap and Valley Township 



Sciiion One: Preliminary Questions 
ChMcteriitlct of rMpoodMit mnd ol Interview. 

Nurne: _ 

NinicorSpousc: 

Adttrfss: _ _ 

Occupation: . 

No. of Prrsons Now in Household: 
No. of Children Living: 

EdncatloD: (Circle Level and Grade of Last Attendance) 

^-^^^^ ' Grade , 

a) Elementary I 2 .1 4 5 6 7 8 

b) High School 12 3 4 

c) College/University 12 3 4 4 + 



Age: 
Age: 



LtK-alion of 
MatT of Work 



Degree, if any: _ 



^tmbmhlp \n orgattlialloiiat 

Organizations of which 
y^u have beema member 
during last five years 



Sex: 



Your attendance 
^ at meetings 

. / 

V 

Never 



^ Offices held 
during last five 
years (specify) 



Occaisi<)naJly 



Frequently 
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RwldUacy InfomuitlMi 

1 . 1)4) you rcMdc in Dunlap? . If no, whcrr do yon resi<le 

/' 

2. Number of Ycar% you hiivc resided in Dunlap. 
Has thix {>eriod of residency been a>nlinuous? 

4. Nuniber^f years you have resided^n^yaUegc^l^v^ . '. ^ j 

5. Has this period of residency been a)nlinuous? .... . ^ 

Name of Interviewer 

Date of Interview „ ^ , 

Section Fwo: Hxaniitutti>n fo stKial interrelationships. 

1. How many Dunlap residents do you s|>eak or Otherwise communicate with during your 
typical seven >day week? 

(a> | .|0(b) 11 20 (c) 2 1-40 (d) 311 70(e) more than 70 

2. At what place in Dunlap do you speak with the largest number of Dunlap residents 
during your typical seven-day week? 



J. How would you rate the personal contacts you hdve with Dunlap residents at the placT 
you mentioned in answer to the previous question? 
(a) very pleasing (b) pleasing (c) (neutral 
(d) displeasing (e) very displeasing 

4. What ty(K* of activity do you most often engage in at the location you nienttone<l in^At^ 
swer^to Question I wo? 



S. For how many Dunlap residents would yod feel qualified to furnish a character reference 
if you were requested to d«> so? \ 

{a)^l^{b) more than half <c) about half 

(d) (ess than half (e) very few 

Section rhrce: Examination of larger community linkages. 

b. What is the location of the place that y«>u consider to be the center of yonr commercial 
activity? . t 
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«. In rtKT.I 10 your answers .,> questions (, and 7. which wpre son,elhin« other than 

;r:rih/p[a"::'';^^^^ 

No - , . 

' SLTaT'' T! '*?'T ^ ' which, were son.elhinK o.her Ihfn 

llLpr '"'^ I'^^y unavailable i^ 

h. .__ ■ 

7. .._ ■'' 

.Section Four, tlxainination of vi|ws about present ami future. 

10. Is the way of life of n.ost pe^.ple in Dunlap adequate or not adequate for nuKlen. tin.es? 

(•) very adequate (b) adequate <c) all right 
(d) not really adequate (e) uselew 

>• 

(«) Kre«l improvement (b) some iniprovcrtient (c) no change 
(d) jjradual det line (e) disaster 

'^t'hul'rf f "'"^ fif'^^n y^"s. which of the follMving 

bSit fits the future of Dunlap as ti community? Will it be . . . 

(•^Kre«l improvement (b) some improvement (c) no change 
(d) gradual decline (e) disaster '' j 

llll be"rMM' r""; """" "'^ «'PPortunitics/«rt,e.,ple in Du'niap 

will be, regarding ownership of reaKstatc within the borders of DuDKfp? ^ 

(«) Most pkt,ple will own rca| estate (b)^ore people will own real estate (c) it will be the 

s:::::" ' ^' ''-^ - ~ 
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14. you cx|)«cl it lo bm)nic easier or more difficMill for ino\l pct)ple ip Dunlap lo make a 
g<KHi livinjj ()urin]{ Ihe nexl five lo fifteen years? ^ 

(a) mucK easier (b) sonicwbal easier (c) atH)Ul Ihe same 
(d) somewhat more difficult (e) much more difficult 

Section hivt: Txaminatt^m of supjK)rt for community development 

15. lk\ you {Hrrsonally consider Dunlap to be a "dying" community? 

No Yes 

* lb. Would you have positive or negative feelings toward the idea of a program designed for 
the purp<\se of revitalizing Dunlap as a ctmmiiinlty? 

(a) very jHisitiy: (b) nuHlerately positive (c) neutral 
(d) somewhat iy:gative (e) very negative 

I 7. Would you have pt)sitive or negative feelings toward a program designed to revitali/e 
/Dunlap as a comniunity. if it meant that the town's population would increase slightly 
and gradually . : . say about UK) to 200? 

i 

(a) very positive (b) moderately positive (c) neutral 
(d) somewhat negative (e) very negative 

18. Would you be interested in attending an open meeting in Dunlap to discuss the 
possibility of .setting up a program for the purpose fo reyitali/ing Dunlap as a com- 
munity? 

(a) very positive (b) nunleratlely positive (c) neutral 
(d) somewhat negative (e) very negative 



1^. Di>cs t|ie "death" of Dunlap as a community appear unavoidable to you at the present 
^imej/^ ^ 

No Yes 



Section Six: l-.xamination of views about units of local government. 

20. Do you pm«nlly think that the town govcmnKjnt of Dunlap is an adequate unh of gtwjm- ' 
meAt for servicing most of the governmental needs of L(unlap\s residents? 

(a) very adequate (b) adequate (c) all right 
(d) not really adequate (e) useless 



1 ^ — 

^'■VnMfi.n\"uT.lM ^ T^""^ subs.a..,ially i|rcu,cr f.„..n.,al res.n.rces. .1.. 

» *" " 

■ ^ - - • , Yes 

22 you prtscn.ly think the .,m„sh,,, Kovm.mo,. „f ,h. ...wnsh,,, ^.i.hin which Dunia,, is 

!:rr;:::;';'r^^^^^^^ e"uo.sc.vioi,.K...os.j.h.«..v. 

(a) v^ry adcquntc (b) adeqiialc (c) all riKhl 
(d) not really adequate (e) useless | 

"^t "h " "n V " 'he-' have .he ab li.y . 

iieasc the quality of ,(s services lo (he township s residents? 

N"-^- - - . Yes. 



24. What level *)f cdn.frn do you personalfy feel thai the eounty KoVcrnn.ent which is housed 

(a) hiKh level of a)iK>rrn (b) nuHioratclvvcl of voiicerii 
(c) neutral (d) nuHleratcly unwncx'riiod 
(c) wntpletely unwnccrned 
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Appendix 2 



/ 



Outline of sources of program support 

Pn^grani \ MW Possible Su|)pt)rtinK Agcn 



I . Organic Farming and 
Gardening 



2. (\H)p«?ralive C ommunity, 
(icnerai Store 



^. C hild Foster Care . 
Pnjgram ^ 



A. Hxlonston ServiiT. Kansas 

Stale University. 

B. Farmers Home Adminisira 

lion'. USDA 
C\ Department of Horticulture. 

Kansas State University . 
I). American Friends Service 

Committee , 
F Catholic Rural Life X 

( (Mflly enLV 
F. Rural Development Act of 

^^72 



7^' 

I Busine^ 



siness A(ttuinistra 



A. Small I 
tion 

B. Rural Development Act of 

1972 

i\ Cathohe Rural Life 
Conference 



A. Kansas State Department 
of S(K*iat an4 Rehabili- 
tation Services 



4. Home Care Program for 
'the FJderly 



A. Kansas State Department 

of Social and Rehabili- 
tatft>n Services 

B. StK'ial Security Adminis- 

tration 

C. Medicare and Medicaid 



5. Foster Grandparent V 
Program 



A. ACTION (within Department 

of HLW) 

B. Kansas State Department 

of Social and Rehabili- 
tation Services 



ERLC 
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6. (onimuni<y Center Prt>)rc( 



A. Univcnity for Man, 

Kansas State University 
B YMC A 

C*. NationaK'ouncil on A^ing 



7. Mobile Health C are 



A. Ihiblic Law 74*) 

B. Me^licare an<l Medicaid 



H. Low ( ost Housing 



Community Beautification 
Pn)grani 



A. Farmers Home Adiliinistra^ 

t ion. USD A 

B. Housing and Urban Develop- 

ment Aclof 1%H 

C. Housing and Public Assis- 

tance Administration of 
Department of HUD 

D. Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration 

ii. H.U.D. Rural Housing Grant 
Program 



A. 



B 



"Gfccn Thumb" program of 

Department of Labor 
Department of Horticulture. 
Kansas State University 
C. Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture. Kansas 
. .State Unfversity 



10 Adult and Continuing / A. Division of Continuing 

t<1ucation Program ^ Education, Kansas State 

* » University 

y^B. Department of Continuing 
Education, Fmporia State 
College 

^ C. Council Grove High Sch(wl 
D, University for Man. Kansas 
State University 
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II. V(Ka(ion«l Kehabililalhm 



A. Kan<s«sSlvte Departmenl 

of SocUi and RehabiH- 
Ution Services , 

B. V(K.«lion«l Kchabililalion 

Act of I %5 ' 

C. Social Srvunly Adnunis- 

tralion 
t>. Medicare . 



12. Community FliHHi Conlrol 
^nd Water Use Action 
Committee 



< A. Rwk C reek Watershed District 

B. imiJ^^ffnJR^ition Service 

C. Water Resources Board. 

I'opcka 



♦Sup|H)rt from (ivtside agencies may -take many forms: grants and loans; program 
guidance and wunseling; general information: and technical or professional skills and ser- 
vice, - • 



Publkatloni And public m«Hlfitt by the Kanus AfHcultural Kiperinwnf Station are avft«H(fle and open to the public 
rtfardleuuf rtct. ct)k)r. national oHfin. \tx. or trNglon. 
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